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The World of Tomorrow 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 


Address delivered before the New York Archdiocesan Holy 
Name Society at Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, N. Y., 
February 12, 1941. 


\ ier newspapers are becoming increasingly preoccu- 
pied with discussions and predictions concerning 
the post-war world. Scarcely a day passes that some 
distinguished personage does not picture its outlines 
for us. The leaders of varying ideologies are already 
busy planning the world of tomorrow. What will it 
be like? It will be as bad or worse than the world of 
today unless it is built on sounder foundations than 
were built for the world of today by the world of 
yesterday. 


A SUPERNATURAL BLACKOUT 


Let us picture a scene that occurred 400 years ago. 
A Catholic priest, in the year 1540 is addressing his 
people. He is warning them of the perilous tendencies 
inherent in the Protestant upheaval which was then 
in its infancy. Let us listen to him: 


Christ established the Catholic Church and endowed it with 
power to preserve, free from all error, the sublime truths of 
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His revelation. He did not impart that power to any other 
organization. These new churches which are springing up 
around us are man-made. No man-made institution can long 
be free from error. This new Protestant movement may for a 
while hold on to some of Christ’s doctrines, but as time passes, 
more and more error will creep in, until finally there will be 
mostly error, little or no truth. Those who reject some of 
Christ’s teachings will eventually reject all of them. Follow- 
ers of this new movement are today defying Christ’s Church. 
In the years to come, their descendants will defy Christ Himself, 


And now let us turn to the year 1940. Here is a 
headline in a Boston newspaper: “Minister Urges 
Churches to Drop Christ for Psychology.” In the ser- 
mon thus described the minister, in one of Boston’s 
most historic churches, advocated the elimination of 
Christ, elimination of every vestige of the supernatural 
from religion. 

You all know the Tenebrae services of Holy Week. 
One by one the candles are extinguished to symbolize 
the tragedy of Calvary. During the last 400 years 
there has been another service, not a symbolic one—a 
real one. Let us call it the Devil’s Tenebrae. One by 
one, the great supernatural lights have been extin- 
guished. The world of today, outside the Catholic 
Church, is in a supernatural blackout. 


EDUCATION IN THE WORLD OF TODAY 


Let us look at the secular schools in the world of 
today. Our secular schools, colleges, universities 
throw their potent influence against religion. Their 
textbooks, their courses, their stifling atmosphere of 
indifference to religion, their pronounced leaning to- 
ward atheism are constantly impregnating millions of 
impressionable young minds with deadly disbelief. 

In the Catholic schools and colleges, the written 
Catechism is one of the textbooks prescribed and used. 
In the secular schools and colleges there is no written 
Catechism. But there is an unwritten one. The boys 
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and girls in the secular institutions of learning are 
being molded for life by an unwritten Catechism dis- 
tilled from the textbooks, the courses, the lectures of 
agnostic professors. If that catechism were to be put 
in writing, and reduced to its simplest terms, it would 
read somewhat as follows: 


> OPPo PO PO PO 


> OPOPO PO 


Who made the world? 
Nobody made the world. 


Who is nobody? 

Nobody is the creator of the earth and all 
things. 

What is man? 

Man is a combination of chemicals made to the 
image and likeness of a monkey. 

Why did nobody make you? 

Nobody knows. 

How shall we know the things which we are to 
believe? 

We shall know the things which we are to be- 
lieve from what we learn at godless schools and 
colleges, from what we read in newspapers and 
magazines and best sellers and from what we 
hear on the radio. 

How did nobody create the earth and all things? 
Nobody created the earth and all things by 
means of evolution. 

Who were the first man and woman? 

The first man and woman were two monkeys. 
Who alone are infallible? 

Professors and scientists alone are infallible. 
What do you mean by the infallibility of pro- 
fessors and scientists? 

By the infallibility of professors and scientists, 
I mean that when teaching in the fields for 
which they have received Ph.D.’s, they cannot 
err. 
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How can we know when professors and scien- 
tists are teaching infallibly? 

We can know professors and scientists are 
teaching infallibly if they are writing text- 
books, lecturing, or cooking up theories. 
What happens to man after death? 

After death man becomes fertilizer. 

Is that the end of all? 

That is the end of all. 


Put down starkly, this catechism sounds fantastic. 
Nevertheless, it represents substantially the education 
being handed out in the world of today to the boys and 
girls. 


- 


Pore 


CAMOUFLAGING REALITIES 


The social life of today is based on a negation of 
God and a denial of His authority as Law-giver. How- 
ever, the various forms of depravity are never called 
by their real names. They are perfumed with pretty 
designations. The selfish, unnatural process by which 
life and a chance for Heaven is denied to millions of 
potential human beings does not go under its real 
name. It is given the sweet-sounding title: planned 
parenthood. The strict censorship which bans the case 
for religion and permits only the case for atheism in 
the secular colleges is not referred to as censorship; 
it is referred to as academic freedom. When a hus- 
band or wife falls in love with somebody else’s wife 
or husband and proves false to solemn vows, the thing 
is referred to as incompatibility. Murder of the sup- 
posed incurable is not recorded as homicide; it is 
termed euthanasia. Brutal mutilation of the feeble- 
minded is not called brutal mutilation; it is called 
sterilization. The annual massacre of millions of un- 
born babies is never called the yearly massacre; it is 
called therapeutic abortion. Even the word “sin” is 
on the toboggan. Instead, the designations: Self-Ex- 
pression, and Richer Life are used. 
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Strangely paralleling this tendency to camouflage 
hateful realities by pretty verbiage is another tend- 
ency that would hold on to venerable, hallowed words 
but use them to signify something other than their 
real connotation. The group of agnostics who now 
dominate secular education still use the word “God,” 
but not to designate God. In their usage of the word, 
it means No God. The word “wedding,” which tradi- 
tionally -signified the beginning of a life-long union, 
now, only too often, describes the ceremony by which 
a man and woman enter into a short flirtation. Even 
the fifth, sixth or seventh brief flirtation is still called 
a marriage. The general moral health of society would 
be aided somewhat if the old custom of calling a spade 
a spade were revived. All forms of murder, whether 
of born or unborn, should be termed murder. The 
ugly but accurate title might deter many individuals 
from degrading, unnatural vices. 

The very name of Our Lord Jesus Christ is bandied 
about contemptuously. A bill has been introduced in 
the Senate in Washington which would make it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, for any 
person “to write or publish language intended to bring 
the flag of the United States into contempt, scorn or 
disrepute.” The magazine New Yorker for some time 
past has been throwing open its pages to profane and 
contemptuous use of the name of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ. Language that dishonors the flag of our 
country is abhorrent.. Still more abhorrent is lan- 
guage that dishonors our God, that dishonors Our Sav- 
iour Who died a cruel death on the Cross that the 
editors and writers of the New Yorker and all other 
men might be saved. 


WRONG DECISIONS 


The world of today is the result of a progressive 
series of wrong decisions. Last Fall, at the end of a 
football game, the scoreboard stood Cornell 7, Dart- 
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mouth 3. Two days after the game was over, Dart- 
mouth won, 3 to 0. An incorrect decision had given 
the game to Cornell, but the mistake was rectified 
quickly. In the much rougher game of life, unfortu- 
nately, disastrous decisions are frequently not rectified 
for long centuries. The- wrong decision made by 
Luther is still spreading havoc around the world; the 
wrong decision made by Karl Marx is still bringing 
death and spiritual ruin to millions. .. . 

Moreover, in the battle of life, as in the Cornell- 
Dartmouth game, the apparent losers are frequently 
the winners and vice versa. Saint Peter keeps a score- 
board of his own which operates on a somewhat dif- 
ferent system from that regulating mundane score- 
boards. He has his own referees who ignore the deci- 
sions being made on earth and make their own based 
on their own rule books. The mundane rule book 
might be described as Saint Peter’s rule book in re- 
verse. These officials of Saint Peter are closer to every 
play than the referees below. They don’t miss a thing. 
Many a despised old scrubwoman would be very much 
surprised if she could see the number of thrilling long 
runs and touchdowns appearing to her credit on Saint 
Peter’s scoreboard, and many a great leader would be 
very much surprised (in the opposite direction) if he 
could see the number of penalties for excessive rough- 
ing being called against him by Saint Peter’s 
referees. 


IT’S THE FINAL SCORE THAT COUNTS 


The numerals on Saint Peter’s scoreboard are usu- 
ally at wide variance with the numerals on the score- 
boards below. ... The final Cornell-Dartmouth score 
was not revealed until two days after the game was 
over. ... On the Cross, Our Lord seemed to be the 
loser. On Easter Day the real score was put up, show- 
ing He was the winner. Since then, Christ fre- 
quently has appeared to be the loser. On many occa- 
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sions, centuries have passed before the final score 
came in, revealing He had triumphed once more. In 
the world of today, the scoreboard puts anti-Christ 
ahead of Christ, but the final score is not yet in. Some- 
time in the future, the verdict will be changed, some- 
time in the future the scoreboard will show that Christ 
has continued His winning streak already extending 
to 2,000 years. When will the wrong decisions of the 
last four centuries be reversed? When will the score- 
board show Christ winning again? Will it be in the 
post-war world? That depends to a great extent on 
you. 

Imagine several Catholics in the year 200 on a lofty 
gallery, gazing down at the pagan city of Rome. Listen 
to them: 


First Catholic: How can we ever make this city, this empire 
Christian? We are but a handful. The people, the leaders are 
united against us. It seems that our hope of a Christian Rome 
may be only a beautiful dream after all. 


Second Catholic: If we depended solely on natural means, 
that might be so. But we have Christ. By our prayers, our 
sacrifices, our martyrdoms, we can and we will, with Christ’s 
aid, change the face of the earth. I believe this great city, this 
far-flung empire will one day be Christian. See those throngs 
below us wending their way to the temples of Jupiter and 
Minerva. I believe their descendants in the not distant future 
will be followers of Jesus and Mary. 


Can we Catholics of the year 1941 do what the 
Catholics of the year 200 did? We can if we draw as 
close to Christ as they did. 


THE ANGELS’ TEN BEST 


Toward the end of last year, lists of the ten best 
movie actors, the ten best-dressed women, the ten best 
this and that appeared. The lists dealt with excel- 
lence in some form of material activity. They did not 
treat of the people who were best in themselves. There 
was no list of the ten best men, the ten best women. 
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But there are such lists. The angels compiled them 
for the year 1940. Were some enterprising newspaper 
reporter to steal a quick look at the angels’ lists, the 
newspaper account might run as follows: 


Below is a list compiled by angels of the ten best men and 
ten best women in the United States for 1940: 

Peter F.—aged fifty-eight, machinist. After twelve years of 
married life, his wife ran off with another man. In the twenty- 
six years that followed, he led a life of perfect chastity. Two 
of his daughters are nuns, one son a priest. 


Father F. J.—aged fifty-four, pastor. His zeal for souls is 
outstanding. 


Mrs. J. B.—aged forty-eight, scrubwoman. Out of her small 
earnings, she is educating a son for the priesthood. During 
1940 she did not commit one deliberate venial sin. 

Sister Mary—aged sixty-two. She has taught the first grade 
in a parochial school for forty years. 


(This newspaper wishes to state that publication of the 
above does not indicate agreement with the angels’ viewpoint.) 


You ask: Can we win the post-war world for 
Christ? If we can develop enough Catholics like 
those on the angels’ lists we can. The pagan world in 
which we live is not united more solidly against us 
than was the pagan world in which the early Chris- 
tians moved. Those early Christians stepped out of 
the catacombs and won their world of tomorrow for 
Christ. Only a handful, they altered the whole course 
of human history and built a Christian world order. 
If we increase our love for Christ, if we deepen our 
faith in Him and inflame our zeal for His cause, if we 
will love the Sacred Heart the way the early Chris- 
tians did, then the answer is: Yes, yes, we can win the 
post-war world, our world of tomorrow, for Christ. 
To us Catholics of the year 1941 is thrown the torch. 
Be it ours to hold it high. 








The Race Question—A Problem 
of American Democracy 
BROTHER CASSIAN, F.S.C. 

Reprinted from The Moraga Quarterly, Winter, 1940. 


F I have spoken evil give testimony of the evil; but 
if well, why strikest thou Me?” So demanded 
Christ after receiving a blow from a servant of the 
Temple, as He stood bound before Annas, father-in- 
law of Caiphas, the high priest. Christ demanded jus- 
tice; He demanded the reason for being subjected to 
punishment. Ever since that time Christ through His 
mystical extension through time and space has con- 
tinued to demand justice. The Church, like her Di- 
vine Spouse, has always been the unflinching champion 
of justice. True, she may have erred in the object of 
justice; but this was due to the human element; the 
Church as an organization, as a corporate body, has 
always stretched out her hand to justice. 

Principally through her efforts, this fundamental 
doctrine has been included in nearly all the legal codes 
of the Christian era: that no man is to be punished 
without a just trial. Even in the dogma of the Church 
we find expression of this principle in the doctrine of 
the Particular and the General Judgments. No man 
is to be punished or rewarded until judgment has been 
passed by Jesus Christ, the Just Judge Who judges all 
men rightly. So, too, in the code of Theodoric we find 
the provisions that prisoners are not to be maltreated 
before their trial. We also find that children are not 
to be disinherited at the mere fancy of their parents 
but only for certain specified reasons. Much later in 
the Magna Carta (1215) exacted by the barons from 
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King John of England, on the plains of Runnymede, 
we find: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or dispossessed, or 
outlawed or banished or in any way destroyed, nor will we go 


upon him or send upon him except by the legal judgment of his 
peers or by the law of the land. 


Although by commonly accepted opinion, Jefferson 
derived his notions of government and civil rights from 
the writings of Locke and Montesquieu, even a cursory 
glance will suffice to show that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has a remarkable congruency not only in 
thought but even in phraseology with the fifth and 
sixth chapters of De Mentibus Ecclesiae—Liber Ter- 
tius de Laicis sive Secularibus. This latter work is 
from the pen of Saint Robert Bellarmine, the learned 
Jesuit scholar of laws. Even our Constitution is such 
a masterwork, in part at least, because of the Chris- 
tian principles of justice which dominate it. In Arti- 
cle IV of the Bill of Rights we find the provision: 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation. 


Again in Article V: 


No person shall be . . . deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 


The Constitutional Fathers, however, would seem 
to be a bit inconsistent; because, whereas they hold 
that no one should be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without an adequate and just trial, in this very 
same document they uphold slavery, declaring: 

No person held to service or labor in one state under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein be discharged from such service or 


labor but shall be delivered upon claim to the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 


Can it be that the Founding Fathers of our nation 
intended to deny to any man life, liberty, or property 
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merely because of birth? Or were they so in error as 
to believe that birth alone was an adequate reason for 
such a deprivation? The fact is that the Negro was 
not considered as a man by the Framers of our Consti- 
tution. And so, to whatever rights a man might be 
entitled, to whatever rights of liberty a man might lay 
claim—to none of these was the Negro slave entitled. 
He was not a man; he was a chattel, an animal. An 
illustration of this point is afforded in an anecdote. 
A Negro slave was questioned concerning the trans- 
action by which he became the property of his master. 
The slave replied, ‘There were four of us sold; me and 
my brother, and two mules.” Whether this be true or 
not, it is representative of the position of the Negro 
slave in the early days of our Republic. Pursuant to 
the clause upholding slavery, above quoted, in 1793 
and 1850 the inhuman “Fugitive Slave Laws” were 
passed. Although these laws may to some appear 
wantonly cruel, slave owners and traders looked upon 
them as equivalent to the law of the Vigilantes in the 
West which meted out the death penalty to those guilty 
of horse stealing or “Cattle-rustling.” Seventy-five 
years followed the ratification of the Constitution be- 
fore the “humanity” of the Negro is at last recognized. 
By the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Abraham Lincoln on January 1, 1863, the Negro is 
given his freedom from slavery. By the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution he was 
made a citizen and a voter. The Negro, by these rul- 
ings was recognized as possessing equal rights with 
white citizens. 

Now, more than seventy-five years since the Negro 
has been proclaimed to all the world as a man, a free 
man, a responsible man, a citizen of our nation; some 
people still doubt. Some there are who still refuse to 
accord the Negro the first principle of justice, the 
principle of justice Christ demanded before Annas; 
they refuse to give the Negro a fair trial. They are 
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prejudiced, predisposed against the Negro. As the 
word itself suggests, to be prejudiced is to pass judg- 
ment before all the facts are in, to judge without giv- 
ing the accused a chance to defend himself. A preju- 
diced man is like the rural justice who refused to hear 
the defendants’ cases on the ground, as he asserted, 
that they would only confuse him. 

The existence of racial prejudice is an acknowl- 
edged fact of which all of us are cognizant. To at- 
tempt to prove its existence would be superfluous. 
However, let us take but one field, education, and point 
out therein just a few instances of inequity. We find 


in our Constitution (the Fifteenth Amendment) this 
clause: 


The rights of the citizens of the United States shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


This seems to be plain enough; yet what do we find? 
Are we to suppose that the 16.5 per cent of illiteracy 
among the Negro population as compared to the 1.3 
per cent among the white population is to be considered 
as the result of some inherent defect in the Negro’s 
ability to learn? Hardly, for Negroes when given the 
opportunity have proved themselves ready students, as 
capable of learning as any other group of men under 
similar circumstances. The source of the illiteracy of 
the Negro lies in a lack of educational facilities. 

In spite of the Constitution’s provision, the rights 
of the Negro have been abridged. Statistics are rarely 
interesting, yet they are a useful and necessary evil. 
Let us take as an example five representative Southern 
states where Negro and white children have different 
school systems, to demonstrate this inequity in educa- 
tion. Alabama with an illiteracy of 12.6%, we find, 
spends $27.11 per child annually for the education of 
her white children and but $8.90 per Negro child an- 
nually. With an illiteracy rating of 13.5% Louisiana 
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spends $38.03 per white child and $10.16 per Negro. 
Mississippi spends nearly $30.00 annually per white 
child ($29.88) and for the Negro $6.80 is the annual 
cost of education, and there we find the illiteracy to 
be 13.1%. In North Carolina, where illiteracy is but 
10%, $26.22 per white child and $16.77 per Negro 
child is spent annually. And in South Carolina, with 
an illiteracy of 14.9%, we find that $34.53 is spent 
each year for each white child and $9.48 for each 
black child. Thus, the average expenditure for the 
education of a Negro child is from one-third to one- 
fifth of that of the white child in the Southern states. 

On the other hand, in the District of Columbia and 
in Maryland where the expenditure is nearly the same 
for Negro and white children alike, illiteracy is less 
than 4%. Undoubtedly, there is reason to believe that 
this discrepancy in the expenditures in education is at 
least a contributing factor in the high percentage of 
illiterates among the Negro population. 

Besides environment, there are other causes which 
may be discerned for the intolerance between persons 
of different races. First among them is ignorance— 
ignorance of the essential oneness of the human fam- 
ily, ignorance of the dignity and nobility of man, igno- 
rance of the admirable qualities and capabilities of 
the despised race. That there are Negro poets, sculp- 
tors, painters, or musicians, is indeed a revelation to 
many. 

Akin to ignorance is the belief that the Negro has 
no desire for culture or even ease or comfort. Often 
when the low wages paid to Negroes is presented as 
an evil of racism we hear it said, “Well, the Negroes 
(Japanese, Mexican, or Chinese) can live more cheap- 
ly than we, so they shouldn’t get so much pay.” That 
a Negro should want to own a car, own his home, have 
a radio, enjoy comforts of life is often beyond the 
grasp of the minds of these men. The Negro enjoys 
pleasure just as much as does a white man; perhaps 
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more because he has not experienced enough of it to be 
surfeited. 

We may also consider greed as a very considerable 
motive for race hatred. “Jim Crowism” is the name 
given to those practices by which a Negro is not given 
a “square deal’ in the business world. We find for 
example that some railroads and bus lines capitalize 
on race hatred by providing to the Negro for the same 
price as paid by the white inferior accommodations. 
Further, it is a well-recognized fact that in almost any 
capacity the Negro has to work for less money and do 
a better job than a white man to hold his position. 
Many professions and crafts are closed to Negroes be- 
cause of the refusal of the union to allow them ad- 
mittance. Positions such as that of bank clerk or en- 
graver are practically unobtainable. In New York 
City it is but recently that Negroes were allowed to 
hold in the municipal subway system any other posi- 
tion than that of sweeper. Greed has its position 
among the causes of race prejudice. 

As a law-abiding citizen, our duty is to respect the 
rights of the Negro, to afford him the same rights as 
we would any of our fellow citizens, to give him a 
chance to show his worth before judging him. The 
Constitution, as we have cited, provides that the rights 
of a citizen should neither be abridged nor denied to 
the Negro. It is inconceivable that we should allow 
the Negro to be absolved from his duty of paying his 
taxes, of obeying the traffic laws, or of respecting the 
public authority. Yet a duty is always correlative to 
a right. Where there are no rights, there are no 
duties. If we would be consistent, we should allow 
the Negro exemption from his duties to society insofar 
as we deny or abridge any of his rights. 

As Christians, living in a Christian democracy, we 
have a further obligation over and above that of either 
reason or the state. This flows from the commands 
of Christ, either as He taught or as His Church 
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teaches. At the Last Supper, Christ told His Apostles, 
and through them all who would make profession of 
being His followers, “This is My commandment that 
you love one another as I have loved you.” 

Again, when the doctor of law, tempting Jesus, 
asked Him the greatest commandment of the law, 
Christ said: 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, thy 
whole soul, and thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the 
first commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt 


love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments de- 
pendeth the whole law and the prophets. 


There is the command; we must love all, the Negro 
included. But if we, wishing to justify ourselves, 
should ask, “But is the Negro my neighbor?” Christ 
might well answer us as he did the lawyer, with the 
parable of the good Samaritan. The Samaritans, as 
also the publicans, were despised by the Jews, who 
thought themselves the chosen race of God, and so they 
were. But since they were God’s chosen people they 
should not have hated the Samaritan but should have 
loved and commiserated them. We may be quite sure, 
too, that this feeling of hatred was mutual. In spite 
of the fact that the injured man was a Jew, the Sa- 
maritan recognized him as a fellow human being in 
need of aid, and did what he could for him. Thus 
Christ wishes to show that we should regard all man- 
kind as our neighbor regardless of whatever hatred or 
ill-feeling may exist. 

That Christ harbored no thoughts of mere external 
distinctions between men is manifested in the parable 
of the Pharisee and the publican. Despite the fact that 
the Pharisee was a member of a virtuous sect (al- 
though they knew their virtue too well) and the pub- 
lican was a member of the despised class, the tax col- 
lectors, who were servants of the hated Roman state, 
Christ tells us that the publican went home justified 

1 Matt. xxii, 37-39. 
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rather than the Pharisee. Why? Because Christ re- 
gards the man, judges the individual by his acts, not 
by his class. And so the publican was justified, al- 
though he was of the class called sinners by the Jews 
(perhaps he even was a sinner) because of his prayer 
for mercy. 

Saint Paul also has something to say on this sub- 
ject: 

Render therefore to every man his due, tribute to whom 


tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honor to whom honor.? 


And there is also a reaffirmation of Christ’s teaching 
that God is no respecter of classes but judges each man 
individually by his own acts: 

There is neither Jew nor Greek there is neither bond nor 


free there is neither male nor female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’ 


Besides the teaching of Christ directly we have 
that of the Pope, His visible representative and vice- 
gerent. His words are of especial import because just 
as Christ spoke in the figures and problems of His 
times, so also the Pope in a particular manner ex- 
pounds to us the mind of Christ on the special prob- 
lems of our own day. We have the words of our own 
Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning, in his first 
encyclical Swmmi Pontificatus wherein he says: 

Those who enter the Church, whatever be their origin, or 
their speech, must know that they have equal rights as children 


in the House of the Lord, where the law of Christ and the peace 
of Christ prevail. 


And in an encyclical letter (Sertum Laetitiae) ad- 
dressed to the American Hierarchy on November 11, 
1939, the Holy Father declares: 


We confess that We feel a special paternal affection which 


is certainly inspired of heaven, for the Negro people dwelling 
among you; for in the field of education and religion, We know 


2 Rom. xiii, 4, 3 Gal, iii, 28, 
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that they need special care and comfort and are very deserv- 
ing of it. 

Just one week before the foregoing letter, on the 
Feast of Christus Rex, the Sovereign Pontiff delivered 
a homily at the Consecration ceremonies of twelve mis- 
sionary bishops nearly all of whom were natives of 
their respective lands, and three of whom were of 
Negro blood. During the course of the address he 
said: 

The Church of God, beloved mother of all peoples, embraces 
with immense charity the whole human family, without dis- 
tinction of race or rank. 

Note that Pope Pius XII not only talks about the 
oneness of human society and of his equal affection for 
all his children, but also puts his doctrine into prac- 
tice by appointing native clergy to important capaci- 
ties and positions of authority. 

One final word from the Church may be presented 
in the words of Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani in an address to the Students’ Mission Crusade in 
which he sets forth the familiar doctrine of the equal- 
ity of all men: 

Christianity is for all; for all must be the gifts of faith and 
love without distinction of nationality, color, or social rank; 
God offers to all the privilege of being His children. 

It should be well recognized then, that prejudice is 
contrary to reason, to the law of the State, and to the 
teachings of Christ and His Church. 

But what should be done about this problem affect- 
ing directly one-tenth of the nation’s population and 
indirectly the whole population? 

We must pray—pray that we ourselves, and all 
men, may see that mankind is one great family, that 
all men are brothers. We must pray to recognize the 
beauty and the reality of Christ’s Mystical Body in 
which all men are one in Christ and Christ in them. 
We must pray that the vision of the oneness of the 
human -race, of the intrinsic nobility and dignity of 
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man will be manifest to all mankind—whites as well 
as blacks, yellows as well as reds. 

However, prayer alone is not sufficient. Just as 
faith without works is dead, so also prayer which does 
not manifest itself in act is of little avail. It is here 
the difficulty arises. But if we are true Christians 
who really believe that the Church is for all men, we 
must do what we can to carry out its teachings. We 
must in our own way, wherever and whenever we can, 
show that we look upon the Negro as our brother, co- 
equal with us in all that is essential to man. We need 
not be a Peter Claver who sacrificed his life to the 
work of caring for the Negro, but we must do what 
lies in us. First we must combat ignorance, by let- 
ting those who speak ill of the Negro know some of 
the worthwhile things he has done. This, of course, 
supposes that we study what the Negro has done, 
which suggests the formation of a study group. We 
might also lend financial assistance to the training of 
priests to work among the Negroes and thus aid the 
work of the conversions of the Negro. Once we have 
become thoroughly convinced of the nobility of the 
Negro as a man, our zeal will instruct us as to the 
suitable means to take to bring others to that same 
knowledge. Of prime import is the realization that 
something needs to be done. Our charity, good sense, 
and prudence will do the rest. 


The Churches of Greece 
JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 
Reprinted from The Commonweal, January 31, 1941. 
en waged on the Albanian border between 
Greek and Italian forces revealed the astonishing 
courage and resourcefulness of the descendants of 


Xenophon’s hoplites. They also revealed the religious 
spirit of the Greek people. From press accounts the 
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Greek resisters to Mussolini’s invasion were inspired 
by their Orthodox clergy. They were sustained by an 
enthusiastic trust in the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin. The famous Shrine of Our Lady on the Island 
of Tenos plays a part in the present conflict similar 
to that of Czenstochowa for Poland’s soldiers in their 
historic struggles with the Turks. 

The mere mention of the Greek Church summons 
up memories of early Greek Fathers, disputing with 
Hellenic subtlety concerning the Blessed Trinity and 
the Incarnation; of politically inspired schisms and 
ecclesiastic conflicts; of Byzantine emperors; of beard- 
ed priests and monks with their high headgear or 
kalamavkion; of Eastern monasteries and other pic- 
turesque matters. The term “Greek Catholic” is often 
loosely used for a variety of different meanings, some- 
times for all Eastern Christians, whether or not sepa- 
rated from Rome; sometimes for all Eastern Rite 
Christians of the different language-Churches, such as 
the United Ukrainians, United Rumanians and United 
Greeks; sometimes for all Catholics who are in Greece, 
regardless of their rite, etc. A few brief explanations, 
therefore, may clear up some misunderstanding. 

The official religion of Greece (Hellas) is the 
Hellenic Orthodox Church. This Church is “auto- 
cephalous,” that is to say, it has its own ecclesiastical 
head, who is the Metropolitan of Athens. It is never- 
theless in full communion with the other jurisdictions 
of the Orthodox Churches. The Hellenic Orthodox 
Church declared itself autocephalous in 1833 and was 
recognized as an autocephalous branch in 1850. It is 
therefore in a position similar to that of the Orthodox 
Churches of Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, etc., all be- 
longing to the Byzantine Rite of Saint John Chry- 
sostom. 

The Hellenes follow exactly the same rite as do 
their brethren of the Byzantine rite in other lands. 
The term “rite” is not limited merely to ceremonies, 
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to the liturgy in the strict sense of the word, but to 
the entire system of the Church’s ministry: the man- 
ner of administering the sacraments, the discipline of 
the clergy, regular and secular; the structure of Canon 
Law. However, whereas the Bulgars, Russians, Ru- 
manians, etc., use a translation of the Greek in their 
ceremonies, the Hellenes retain the original Greek 
language. 

Statistics concerning the total number of adher- 
ents to the Hellenic Orthodox Church vary, in recent 
years, from 5,400,000 to 6,000,000, with 150,000 more 
in Turkey. Members of the hierarchy are given as 
88; priests, 7,054; monasteries, 303; members of Re- 
ligious Orders for men and women, 4,964. 

Russian Orthodoxy from ancient times has main- 
tained an outpost upon Mount Athos, in the midst of 
the Hellenic monastic community. The monks of 
Mount Athos number around 6,000. 

Greek Catholics in the proper sense, that is to say, 
those who are united with the See of Peter, are divided 
into Latin Catholics and United Byzantine Catholics, 
each under a bishop of their respective rite. The Latin 
Catholics in Greece, estimated at about 24,000, are for 
the most part descendants of the Venetians and other 
westerners who settled in Greece and became entirely 
Hellenized. The Byzantine Catholics in 1932 num- 
bered 2,148. Their Ordinary, whose jurisdiction since 
1925 extends to all Greece, is the zealous and patient 
Most Reverend George Calavassy, D.D., Titular Bishop 
of Theodoropolis, residing in Athens. 

The greatest strength of the Hellenic Orthodox 
Church lies undoubtedly in its popular character, its 
ability to reach the masses of the people, particularly 
the peasantry, and identify itself with them. This 
derives, in turn, from a fidelity to traditional usage 
which is found throughout the Churches of the East, 
and has kept alive in them a core of piety and doctrine 
through the ages. 
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We who have grown up in Protestant surroundings 
are accustomed to hear ceremonies and church laws 
ridiculed as a form of ecclesiastical tyranny. We are 
startled to find the humble classes in Greece eagerly 
clinging to every detail of their rites and liturgy. In 
many a Greek household, at five in the afternoon, as 
the bell of the neighboring church rings for the Hes- 
perinos (Vespers), the duty of lighting the kandyla 
before the domestic Hikonostasion, or “holy corner” in 
the house, is religiously carried out, writes Euphrosyne 
Kephala. “Reverence is done and a prayer murmured, 
the face, as with the Orthodox, always turned to the 
East when in prayer.” Even New York’s Battery is 
exhilarated each year with the dramatic Orthodox 
ceremony of the cross flung into the winter waters 
and recovered, by a diver, for the Bishop’s blessing. 
Moslems come and worship at the shrine of Saint 
Spiridion in Corfu, to whom children are dedicated if 
cured by his intercession. Agripniai or sacred vigils 
are popularly kept on Mount Pelion, of classic fame. 
Masses for the faithful departed are frequently of- 
fered up, but particularly on the two last Saturdays 
of Lent. A dish of boiled grain, to recall Saint Paul’s 
words to the Corinthians concerning the “sowing in 
corruption” and “rising in incorruption,” is offered on 
this occasion. 

The easy-going practice of a mere general self- 
accusation of sins has robbed the administration of 
the Sacrament of Penance of its life-giving severity in 
many parts of the Orthodox world. The present Or- 
thodox Metropolitan of Athens, Archbishop Chrysan- 
thus, amongst many other reforms instituted by him- 
self and his predecessor, the temperamental Arch- 
bishop Chrysostom Papadopoulos, insists upon a “full” 
sacramental confession as an indispensable condition 
for receiving the Holy Eucharist. 

The mention of Archbishop Chrysostom brings to 
mind the other and less attractive phase of Hellenic 
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Orthodoxy, its extreme nationalism and ever-renewed 
hostility to Rome. This nationalistic spirit was em- 
bodied in the Governmental legislation concerning 
“proselytism” that was promulgated on August 15, 
1938. Article 2 of the Greek Constitution contains an 
expressive provision against proselytism. Through 
the legislation of 1938 this general provision was made 
extremely specific. Anything the Holy Synod should 
choose to consider as “anti-Orthodox and anti-Chris- 
tian” was forbidden. Minute regulations were laid 
down concerning churches, persons, publications of 
dissidents from Orthodoxy. To these were added two 
more laws concerning the organization of parishes, 
dated September 2, 1938. Greek armies may be aiding 
democracy, but Greek legislators of 1938 did not ap- 
pear enthusiastic for it. 

Inspiration for this revival of the Inquisition ap- 
pear to have derived from a well-grounded fear con- 
cerning the rapid growth in Hellas and vicinity of the 
ubiquitous Jehovah’s Witnesses; and a much less well- 
grounded panic over the presence in the country of the 
United Catholics of the Byzantine rite. The laws were 
the culmination of the alarums in word and writing 
continually raised—until Chrysostom’s death in Octo- 
ber, 1988—by Archbishop Chrysostom over Bishop 
Calavassy and his little flock. Against some of these 
the Catholic Bishop raised a formal protest to the 
Government. Particularly disturbing to Archbishop 
Chrysostom appeared to be the fact that the Church 
of Rome was gaining prestige among prominent and 
cultivated members of the Hellenic laity precisely at 
the time it was being opposed by the Hellenic clergy. 
In all the Orthodox countries the laity wield greater 
theological influence than they do in the West—wit- 
ness men like Soloviev and Khomiakov in Russia—and 
Greece is no exception. Against any tendency to “Ro- 
man fever” the Greek, like the Russian, ecclesiastics 
could always sound the note of nationalism, and 
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identify Orthodoxy with true Hellenism. This nation- 
alistic spirit, an heir of the “phyletism” encouraged of 
old among Christians by the Moslem Turks, remains 
the greatest obstacle to the reunion of the dissident 
East. 

Yet in all this cloud there is a definite silver lining. 
Whatever their prejudices, the Orthodox cling to the 
belief that there does exist one, only one, true Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. Their error is a specific error, 
so to speak; for they hold that Catholics are heretics 
and their own Church alone is true. But they do not 
readily yield to the poison of the generic error, which 
rejects all objective standard of revealed truth, or 
confounds the true Church with dissident bodies in 
an all-embracing “comprehensiveness.” This inflexi- 
ble adherance to doctrinal standards has so far kept 
Hellenic Orthodoxy from progressing beyond a certain 
point of mutual courtesy in its dealing for two cen- 
turies with English Protestantism and Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. 

Stormy in the past, Hellas will doubtless be the 
scene of religious storms in the future. But it is not 
apt to be the scene of religious indifference. Out of 
the earnestness and intensity of Greek religious con- 
viction must come, sooner or later, the blessing of a 
reunited Christendom in the East. 


The New Administration 


in Mexico 
RANDALL POND 
Reprinted from The Ave Maria, February 8, 1941. 
MERICAN Catholics have long been interested in 
Mexico. Ever since the fall of Don Porfirio Diaz, 


the aged dictator, who was thrust from power in 1911, 
the Church in Mexico has suffered untold hardships 
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and indignities. The muddled news reports of the 
revolutionary period were never sufficient to give the 
full details of what was happening to priests and nuns 
and Brothers in the southern republic; but after the 
coming of Obregon and Calles in the early twenties, 
fearful stories began to appear in American papers 
and from that time on, the persecution of the Church 
in Mexico became a matter of endless discussion for 
American Catholics. 

Now another president has come to power below the 
Rio Grande and the inevitable question arises: What 
is his attitude toward the Church? If that is an- 
swered, people will want to know: What does he say 
about education? How will he treat Americans? Is 
he a Communist? Would he support us against Ger- 
many in case of war? Is there any chance of a revo- 
lution breaking out? Should I plan to see Mexico on 
next summer’s vacation? 

Naturally, it is not possible to answer all these 
questions in detail even if the answers were known. 
However, President Manuel Avila Camacho is a man 
of flesh and blood; a personality, a human being who 
has lived in Mexico all his life, who has made some 
kind of a record and followed it with public declara- 
tions. On the basis of all these things, let us try to 
furnish readers with approximate answers to some 
of the questions listed above. 

Camacho’s attitude toward the Church was fore- 
shadowed in certain pre-election statements he made 
to a young man who interviewed him for Hoy, the 
most important weekly magazine published in Mexico. 
The then candidate put his words forcefully: “I am 
a believer.” He then went on to develop the idea that 
there was no reason why people should be persecuted 
for their religious beliefs, especially when these be- 
liefs were so closely linked to the finest and greatest 
traditions of the Mexican people. In short, Camacho 
gave the country to understand that he would con- 
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tinue the lenient policy of Cardenas toward the 
Church. The bloody days of the Calles regime, when 
priests were shot, nuns imprisoned, and lay property 
confiscated, would find no parallel under the new ad- 
ministration. 

Why did the candidate speak thus? First of all, 
his mother was reputed one of the saintliest persons 
ever to live in her section of the State of Puebla, which 
is, incidentally, a stronghold of Catholic history and 
tradition. When she died, a little over a year ago, 
funeral services were held in the famed Puebla Cathe- 
dral, with Archbishop Vera himself officiating. Scores 
of high officials from departments in the city, state 
and nation attended the ceremonies; for in addition 
to Manuel, who was destined to be the next president, 
the deceased was mother also of the then governor of 
Puebla State, Maximino Avila Camacho. So it would 
seem that this woman, so distinguished for her piety 
and her unflagging interest in bettering the social 
conditions of the underprivileged, had a great deal to 
do with the General’s blunt admission that he was “a 
believer.” 

Since the elections, Archbishop Martinez has been 
interviewed concerning his attitude toward future re- 
lations between Church and State. Like the Presi- 
dent, he stated frankly that he felt the future would 
be the brightest it had been for several years. He 
admitted that the later years of the Cardenas admin- 
istration had been far more peaceful than any the 
Church had known for a long time, and he said he 
felt confident that Camacho would live up to his word. 
“It is interesting to note,” he said, “that for the first 
time in several generations, Mexico has a president 
who has admitted publicly that he is a Catholic, not 
an atheist or an agnostic. And I feel that the Presi- 
dent will keep his word because he is a gentleman, 
and gentlemen are not in the habit of breaking their 
pledges.” Not since the time of Benito Juarez, who 
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ruled Mexico from 1857 to 1872, has a president dared 
to confess that he was a son of the Church. 

As always, however, there is a catch in the present 
situation. No one knows what the future will bring; 
and the vicious anti-clerical laws remain in the Con- 
stitution, just as they have since their first acceptance 
in 1857. Calles and his successors enforced them with 
satanic vigor; Cardenas almost ignored them; Ca- 
macho may go even further; but the Church will not 
be free to contribute its maximum efficiency to the 
building up of Mexican society until the laws binding 
it hand and foot are repealed, scrapped, junked. 
Whether Avila Camacho will ever reach the point 
where he will have courage enough to do this is a 
matter of conjecture. Needless to say, all Catholics 
should pray for such a happy event. 

So far, the President has not committed himself 
on the educational question. His new head of the edu- 
cation department, Sanchez Ponton, has studied in 
Europe and the United States as well as in Mexico; 
and, while radical, is reputed to have orders to clean 
out Communist political appointees who have lived 
the lives of professional agitators while collecting 
their salaries in money supplied by the taxes of the 
Mexican people. Only once has the new secretary 
commented on the position of private schools (and 
this would include the large number of Catholic insti- 
tutions which are conducted in a more or less open 
fashion) : “They will be expected to obey Article III 
of the Constitution, which socialized education, and 
they must obey the laws which state that religious in- 
struction cannot be given within the halls of the school 
itself.” As was noted above, it can be seen that the 
full activity of the Church, especially as an educa- 
tional force, cannot be used while the threat of legal 
action can be invoked to prevent religious instruction 
in the schools. However, persons close to the educa- 
tional question believe that the trend will be much 
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more conservative than it has been for the past decade. 

It is thought the American government knew what 
it was doing when it sent Mr. Henry Wallace, then 
Vice-President-elect, down to Mexico as special repre- 
sentative of his country at the inauguration of Avila 
Camacho. The mere announcement of the appoint- 
ment, in the minds of most Mexicans, meant that the 
possible revolt of General Juan Almazan, defeated 
candidate, was practically quashed. Since 1923, the 
American government has agreed to keep its borders 
closed to Mexicans who wish to bring in arms and 
ammunition for rebellion against the central govern- 
ment; and since 1923 no Mexican revolution has been 
able to overthrow the central government. This is 
not mere coincidence. Further, the presence of Mr. 
Wallace has been taken to mean that Mexico will iron 
out the many troublesome problems which have arisen 
between the two republics during the past thirty years. 
Land, oil, railroads, mines, concessions of one kind 
and another, will be discussed along with means of 
mutual defense in case of attack from without. It is 
believed that Mexico will be helped to build airports, 
dredge harbors, and construct roads and bridges so 
that it will be prepared to lend important services to 
the cause of hemisphere defense should the European 
conflict extend itself toward the Americas. 

It is logical to say that if President Camacho is 
a believing Catholic, he will be anti-Communist. But 
logic is not always the order of the day in Mexico; 
usually, the reverse is true. Still it seems that the 
President does not care much for the company of 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who has ruled the Mexi- 
can labor roost since around 1935. The able lawyer 
who was converted to things Red after a brief trip to 
Russia, has been a storm center for the past five 
years. If Camacho drops him, shoves him aside, 
makes Lombardo’s Confederation of Mexican Workers 
toe the mark, there will be real evidence that the 
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power of the hammer and sickle has been broken and 
that the “crazy strikes” and “dictation by labor lead- 
ers” which proved so detrimental to the solid progress 
of true labor principles, are a thing of the past. Next 
to the problems of religion and education, the relations 
between Capital, Labor and the Government are of 
most importance if real advances are to be made. 

Judging by present conditions, there seems to be 
little chance that a revolution will be attempted in 
the near future. As the press has told the world, 
Almazan returned to Mexico City and stated publicly 
that he would not raise the standard of revolt against 
the new government, that he would not sacrifice 
thousands of lives in a futile effort to defeat a group 
which, it was apparent, had the backing of the United 
States. Many of his supporters condemned the Gen- 
eral for these remarks, charging that he had “sold 
out.” Others called him a coward, a turncoat, and a 
“political corpse”; one group even held a public wake 
around the prostrate effigy of the General! Whatever 
else may be said about Almazan, he should be com- 
mended for not leading a revolution at a time when 
the chances of success are remote, when the United 
States is in no mood for trifling with fire at its back 
door, when the government machinery of state and 
nation is in the hands of a strong political party. 

Almazan may have played his cards wrong and 
there are Americans and Mexicans who are shocked 
to hear him say that he cannot fight the government 
and the United States as well. But these are the facts 
and we might as well face them: The United States 
does not want a revolution in Mexico; it is willing to 
back Camacho against Almazan; Almazan realizes 
this and says he will not revolt; therefore, it is reason- 
ably certain that there will be no revolution in Mexico 
for some time to come. 

It seems to me, looking over these lines I have 
written, that they constitute just about the most op- 
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timistic piece I have ever turned out since I began 
writing about Mexico some five years ago. I surmise 
they are correct. I can feel about me a certain change 
of atmosphere, a certain feeling that the last few 
years under Cardenas saw the country at such a low 
level of production, so beaten and bullied by venal 
leaders in government and labor, that it was but wait- 
ing for a change in presidents for a new feeling of 
resurgence to come bubbling to the surface. Much, 
of course, depends on the way the collaborators of 
Avila Camacho do their work. But if the President 
can keep for himself the confidence he has won from 
the people during his first short month in office, Mex- 
ico is certainly on the way to an era of prosperity that 
may well mean her return to the ranks she held in 
international society under Porfirio Diaz; except that 
this time, social justice will have entered the picture 
to make it one of prosperity for those in the lower and 
middle ranks as well as for those on top. God grant 
it may be so! 


Some Things New and Old 


END AND THE MEANS 


HE Lutheran minister in our town—this comes 

from Minnesota — recently assured the townsfolk 
that the Jesuit Order teaches the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. Is that so? 

Of course the reverend gentleman did not actually 
mean that, because such a means as the cutting off of 
a diseased limb by a surgical operation to save the 
whole body is justified in medical and moral ethics. 
What he meant is that the Jesuits teach that to achieve 
a good end any kind of low cunning and trickery is 
justified. 
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Unfortunately for the protagonists of this argu- 
ment, both of its legs have been knocked out under it. 
First of all the notion that the end justifies the means 
is condemned by every Catholic moralist that ever 
lived, and; secondly, the Jesuits not only never in- 
vented this pernicious doctrine, but they have never 
taught it. 

The notion that you can resort to any kind of un- 
ethical means to achieve an end that is more or less 
good was sprung upon the world twenty-seven years 
before the Jesuits were so much as thought of. The 
idea was put into shape by an Italian writer on po- 
litical and philosophical topics, one Nicholas Machia- 
velli. His thesis was that it is success that counts, 
and that the means to that success are not so impor- 
tant as the achievement of the success aimed at and 
attained. And as the Jesuits had not come into exis- 
tence when this proposition lit up Europe, there can- 
not be fathered on them an unethical principle that 
ante-dated them by twenty-seven years. 

Nor, to come down to facts, was Nicholas Machia- 
velli the sort of political crook that centuries of 
obloquy have made him out to be. His doctrine was 
condemned by the Inquisition and his book placed on 
the Index. But it is only fair to the memory of 
Machiavelli to say that he was no kind of ideologist, 
intent upon imposing a new order in Europe. He was 
not teaching some kind of fuzzy revolution. He wrote 
a book called The Prince, which applied only to the 
states and principalities of Italy, then afflicted with 
anarchy. And his teaching was that if the ruler is 
to consolidate himself against rebels and crooks, then 
he must be beforehand with some crookedness of his 
own. In other words, Machiavelli taught that if the 
Italian ruler of a principality was beset by rascals, 
then the only way to sidestep them was to get in first 
with some rascality of his own—the end justifying 
the means. And that was condemned by the Church. 
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As for the Jesuits: there were no Jesuits to indulge in 
this precious scheme of political immorality. 


JUST WAR 


A young man who has drawn a number for the 
Selective Draft, wants to know what are the condi- 
tions which make war a just war. 

That is not a very easy question to answer in these 
days. Firstly because of political complexities and 
secret alliances and, secondly, because declarations of 
war are not made by the best families. You just wage 
war, and that is that! 

The theologians of the Middle Ages laid down spe- 
cific conditions regarding war, but some of these con- 
ditions no longer hold good, because many of the 
medieval wars were what we might call private wars 
—wars waged between cities or hostile feudal nobles. 
Wars are now waged between nations or combinations 
of nations. 

Saint Robert Bellarmine, Confessor and Doctor of 
the Church, is one of the greatest authorities nearest 
our own times. Born 1542, died 1621, he saw the new 
nationalism arising, and was plunged into the polit- 
ical controversies of his times. His teaching as to 
what constitutes a just war reaches nearer modern 
conditions than those of any other Doctor of the 
Church. 

In one of his books Bellarmine treats of the condi- 
tions for a just war and these, he says, are four: 
legitimate authority, a just cause, a right intention, 
the manner of conducting it. And these four condi- 
tions he discusses at length. 

The authority that wages war must be a lawful 
authority, not a gang which somehow has managed 
to seize power against the will of the populace. The 
cause must be just; that is, the ruler may not start a 
war just because he or his political faction has been 
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slighted. The cause for the war must be founded in 
justice. The third condition is a right intention, be- 
cause the object sought in war is peace and public 
tranquillity. Therefore a war waged to expand terri- 
tory is obviously inspired by a wrong intention. As 
to the fourth condition, the manner of waging war, 
it must avoid the killing by direct intention of the 
civilian population, and the fighting must be conducted 
cleanly, which means without hate of the individual 
enemy, whatever may be his nationality or the in- 
iquities of his political leaders. 

Now in the case of unprovoked aggression, a war 
of defense is justified from all points. More than that, 
at the International Congress of Theologians, which 
was held in April, 1932, at Fribourg in Switzerland, 
the moralists taking part in that congress handed 
down the opinion that allies of the invaded country 
are properly permitted to take part in the war waged 
by the invaded against their invaders. 

No nation, no individual, can lightly refuse to take 
his part in a war whose object is to uphold and de- 
fend the principles of justice against the use of force, 
when that force is used for material advantage or 
expediency. 

These are the conditions which make for a just war. 
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